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JOKE-WRITING. 
Joke-writing is not so much a science as it 
is an art. It is not difficult to write jokes 
that will sell, if one has a sense of humor 
and goes about it the right way. I am 


learned 


writ- 


ing this to tell what I have about 
writing jokes so that they will sell ; how to 
write jokes and how not to write them ; 
what to put in jokes and what to leave out ; 
and, last and most, how to find a place for 
them on printed pages. 

First of all, the joke-writer should be care- 
ful not to over-word his jokes. Avoid draw- 
ing out a joke in three paragraphs, if you 
Cut out all need- 
joke 

the 


can condense it into two. 


words ; let word help the 
The more the writer knows and 
greater his vocabulary, so that he is able to 
word, the greater are his 


Use the 


less every 


along. 
use the exact 


chances of attaining success. 


thesaurus. Not only will it give you just the 


word you want, but it may ideas 


In writing jokes use good ordi- 


suggest 
for jokes. 


nary conversation and colloquialisms. Light, 


jokes, inoffensive to 
any race or sect, or sex, are the most salable 
Don’t be sarcastic. 


whimsical, care-free 


Ideas for jokes are everywhere. The 


conversation of friends often sug 
that merely 
Often the 


quoted as they were originally spoken 


*hance 


gests ideas subsequent 


require 
development. words can be 
Kee ) 
a note-book and write down any good things 
that you hear. 
Proverbs and old sayings furnish an abun 
ideas. How 
by this 


dance of they may be used 


illustrated dialogue, sold to Car 


toons 


Town Topics uses jokes 
Here is a joke in anecdote form that 


1 
} 
I 


society exclu 
sively. 
Town Topics bought 
PROPER SPIRIT. 
le home by trolley 
new suit for the 


destinatior 


Town Topics pays a dollar for a joke like 
this. Notice the headlines on the two jokes 


quoted. A good headline helps to .sell a 
joke. 

Then there are moving-picture jokes, farm 
jokes, doctor jokes, lawyer jokes, and so on. 


The essential thing is to get the atmosphere 
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of the special trade or profession. Jokes of 
special interest to certain trades sell to trade 
journals more readily than general jokes 
sell, if they are wisely marketed. 

The second paragraph of a dialogue joke 
especially must be cleverly written. The 
joke must end with a snap — with something 
humorous that the reader does not expect, if 
possible. When jokes are written it is well 
to lay them aside for ‘two or three weeks 
and then go over them again. Good jokes, 
like plays, are not written, but rewritten. 

Does joke-writing pay? Well, I have re- 
ceived from eighteen cents to ten dollars 
apiece for jokes. From seventy-five cents to 
$1.50 is the usual rate of payment. Life and 
Judge pay more, but they are hard to sell to 
Some of the good markets are : Browning’s 
Magazine ( for boys and young men ) ; Car- 
toons (pays a dollar apiece on acceptance ) ; 
Country Gentleman (jokes and anecdotes of 
interest to farmers) ; Everybody's Maga- 
zine (old and _ original jokes, a dollar 
apiece ); Film Fun ( moving-picture jokes ) ; 
Harper’s Magazine (prefers children’s say- 
ings ); Judge (sometimes pays five dollars 
for a joke); Ladies’ Home Journal ( pays 
from seventy-five cents upward on accept- 
ance ); Life (often pays three dollars on 
acceptance ) ; Motion-Picture Magazine 
(pays from $1.00 to $1.50 apiece ); Tow! 


Topics (pays a dollar apiece for jokes one 
month after publication ). 

The joke-writer should be systematic. It 
is important for him to know at any time to 
what publications a given joke (unsold ) has 
been submitted. I typewrite my jokes on 
cards, and on the back of each card I write 
the names of the publications to which the 
joke is sent, with the date of sending in each 
case. It is better not to send to an editor 
more than half-a-dozen jokes at once. Use 
slips of bond typewriter paper, say about 
3% by 8% inches in size. Have your name 
typewritten or printed on each slip, in the 
upper left-hand corner. Typewrite one joke 
on each slip. When you send a batch of 
jokes to an editor — remember to put in a 
self-addressed stamped envelope — pick out 
the corresponding cards on which the jokes 
were originally typewritten and put them to- 
gether in an envelope, marked with the name 
of the publication to which your slips were 
mailed and the date of mailing. Then when 
you get the editor’s decision, you will know 
just what jokes he has taken, if any. Also, 
you will know at any time just where you 
have jokes out, and so may avoid offering 
two lots to an editor at the same time. 

Joke-writing is great training for writing 
successful dialogue in fiction. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. Frank V’. Faulhaber. 


DOCTORING A SICK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Long ago the obscure writer of this ig- 
noble confession labored at night as copy- 
holder and proofreader on newspapers, 
while in the daytime he sipped and savored 
learning at a certain university. Those 
were heady days and tense nights, with the 
nectar-flagon of life beading at the brim. As 
it was with one of Meredith’s characters, my 
hero’s schooling never interfered with his 
education. The decayed composing room 
where his working nights were spent was a 
throbbing den. The typesetters vied in in- 


dustry with the roaches, and the nightly 
painstaking proofing of 6-point, close-set 


stock market and produce quotations vied in 
drudgery with endless want-ads and _ tabu- 
lated weather statistics. Even this news- 
paper proofreading, however, was akin to 
pastime compared with the maddening 
monotony of proofreading a big Bell tele- 
phone directory. My hero done that wonst. 

But in continuing these confessions, let me 
invoke the revolting first person singular. I 
was assistant editor, and all-round drago- 
man in a large publishing house. Its output 
ranged from university theses to door-to- 
door book-agent stuff. It published a maga- 
zine, which in other hands has since become 
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a leader in its field. The publicity house was 
at the forefront in juveniles, and did a big 
Bible business. It had a valuable copy- 
righted fiction list, bought of a defunct 
publisher. Most of the new books we took 
were paid for by the authors, with a royalty 
stipulation which seldom eventuated in much 


of a check. We were honest, yes, but we 
were sharp — most uncommon sharp. And 
now for the doctoring of the sick encyclo- 
pedia. 


It happened thuswise: The firm bought 
the plates of a ten-volume_ encyclopedia, 
which had been compiled in England and 
exploited there until the field was exhausted. 
The plates came in many small packing- 
boxes. There were tons of them strewing 
the basement. 

We studied the sample set of the work 
which had been submitted to us from abroad. 


The encyclopedia was obsolete. It needed 
revamping. It was desperately sick. It re- 
quired the tonic of timeliness, injected in 
considerable dosage. Marconi had been 


cat’s-cradle -with the cosmos. Mc- 
Men in winged 


playing 
Kinley had been foully slain. 
machines were volant in the clouds. All this 
and much else must be chronicled. Many a 
biography must have the ineluctable epilogue, 
“Died 19—,” tagged on. It was a whale of 


a job. The editor-in-chief said, sort of off- 
hand: “You'll have to furbish up this 
thing. Take two weeks.” It took two 


months, and the fair blush of youth off my 


cheeks. 
Not the least of the difficulties was the 
mechanical one involving the excision of 


from the plates, to make room for 
To avoid resetting whole pages, 
added matter 


matter 
new 
rectangular patches 
were brazed into the plates, with the same 
It was 


data. 
bearing 


number of lines elided and inserted. 
write-your-telegram-in-ten-words 
proposition. But — hold your breath for the 
climax — when the publishers got the doc- 
tored encyclopedia on the market they sold 
130,000 sets, and the sale stopped only be- 


a constant 


cause the plates wore out. 

This was largely due, no doubt, to the way 
in which the sturdy American edition of the 
sick English which I spent 
two brain-racking months in doctoring, was 


encyclopedia, 


advertised. The publishers sent forth a 
flamboyant circular so alluring it would 
make a fond father sell his infant’s baby- 


coach to buy a set for the riper years of the 


offspring. The circular confided that this 
encyclopedia, “the greatest publication of 
the century,” weighed 16 pounds and con- 


tained “nearly double the number of articles 
found in the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
The merits of the work were extolled with 
the vigor of an auctioneer and the deftness 
of a gem-cutter. 

The resulting sale shows what revamping, 
revivifying, injecting new blood into a faint- 
ing work of reference can do. And that re- 
minds me. Did you ever write verse (or 
doggerel) to fit pictures? 

We bought from a well known writer of 
juveniles a thorough history of the Indian 
Wars, that is to say, the bloody story of the 
irresistible white advance toward the West- 
ern seaboard. It was thrilling enough to 
hold boy readers, and accurate enough for 
adults ; but it called for profuse illustration. 

At that time, pigs was pigs to me, and all 
Indians looked alike. I was acquainted with 
the old book dealers of the city, and par- 
ticularly with one who dealt in old prints. 
With his connivance I contrived to get quite 
a collection of red men, massacres, and the 
like, which could be reproduced by the mod- 
ern illustrative processes. Here, however, is 
where I went astray. I juggled the stuff to 
suit my requirements, remorselessly changing 
the identity of a Tecumseh to a Pontiac, and 
transplanting Fort Dearborn to 
Ticonderoga. Some of the titles on the 
prints were allowed to remain, but a 
many harmless red men underwent 
mogrification, whatever that may be. 

To this day when I confront a 
that book, I- blush. Oddly enough, the crime 
has been repented all the more and now seems 


magically 


good 


trans- 


copy >£ 


doubly egregious from the fact that since 
then I have devoted seven years to research 
in the field of American ethnology, and now 


work on a certain 
and 


have ready for press a 


phase of aboriginal culture antiquities 
dif- 
Samoset, and that there 
is a difference between a tepee 


A Reformed Free Lance. 


I know now that Osceola was garbed in 
from 


ferent regalia 
and a wig- 


wam. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pen 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


How great an audience a writer of syndi- 


cated popular newspaper verse may obtain is 


illustrated by the experience of Edgar A 








Guest, of the Detroit Free Press, who re- 
cently reached his thirty-ninth birthday. A 
brief announcement of the fact was made by 
some of the hundred or more newspapers 
that, under copyright arrangement, print Mr. 
Guest’s poems as they appear in the Detroit 
Free Press. The result was that Mr. Guest 
received in the neighborhood of thirty thou- 
sand individual letters of congratulation and 
appreciation from all over the country, from 
Maine to California and from Michigan to 
Texas, and letters are still coming in bunches 
in every mail. They are sent by all sorts 
and conditions of people and are written 
from innumerable points of view, but they 
all show kindly feeling for the poet and 
warm appreciation of his work. Naturally 
Mr. Guest has been made happy by this un- 
anticipated expression of affection and ad- 
miration which he thoroughly deserves. 


“?~ 
The publisher of THe Writer has re- 
ceived the following letter in an envelope 


postmarked “Hudson Terminal Station, 
New York” 

I saw copy of your Magazine ( ? ) on a news 
sta 1 bought it. I read it thru and 
there wv thing t al t Literature st a 
te Die i argument ve a rook — 

ke s I su stole 5c. {ro 
agazine s t w 1 pe I ew 
‘ gutte Not a g out 
Literature. I shall ediate ‘ ) 
lostmaster’ of Massachusetts, s asia 
ible tak \re yu iz t ‘ K a 
g, tl ive fake with i able 
va < < s t i Naa *Z1N¢ \ s 10 
Lite c l t for fake Ernest ( r 
PB ) title page u_ state r ) 
Lite Workers The Magazine is " 1 
I sha e this to the Pos ste l 
¢ i es 1 squealc east t 
ik 
Unfortunately the gentleman omitted to 


add his address to the name he signed, so 
that it is not possible to return his fifteen 
cents to him. 

es @ 

Poetry, the Chicago magazine of verse, 
says that its editors receive about three thou- 
sand real or alleged poems every month. 
From April, 1919, to March, 1920, inclusive, 
Poetry says it printed verse from 105 con- 


tributors, of whom sixty-four were men, and 
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forty-one were women. This would 
that the greater number of 
ceived monthly are alleged. 


suggest 


the poems re- 


Who can help loving Hilaire Belloc more 
after reading his sonnet outburst, printed in 
Here it is :— 
SONNET. 


the New Statesman? 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


Oh ! that I had £300,00 

Invested in some strong security 
\ Midland County House with formal grounds, 

\ Town House and a House beside the sea, 
And e in Spain, and one in Normandy, 

1 Friends innumerable at my call. 

nd youth serene — but underneath it all 

One steadfast passionate flame to nurture me. 


I 1 I chuck for good n stinking trade 
Of w g tosh at 1s. 6d. a quire! 
And g, like burning Theseus undismayed, 
Rig] fo the heavenly Peaks rf y 
lesire 
But that’s al ver. Here's world again 
B g é e blotte ] tou 1iIn-pe 
* x * 
Incidentally, this poem as reprinted in a 


Boston newspaper illustrates the occasional 


fatal solicitude of the semi-literate proof- 
room. Any Englishman would read _ the 
ninth line of the sonnet 


Of writing tosh at one-and-six a quire, 


but the meticulous Boston proof-reader, to 


make the poem conform to “ office style,” 


conscientiously changed the line to read 


Of writing tosh at one shilling six pence a quire, 


thus giving Mr. Belloc another reason for 


temporary recalcitrancy. 


the 
Lobby,” in the Saturday 
New York 
pleased because a publisher has sent him a 
check for one hundred dollars, because (as 
o The Lobby : 
Now 
the publisher if he will please sign the check 
if he sends it back to him. 


The editor of column, “ The Literary 


300k Supplement of 


the Evening Post is naturally 


he said ) gives him such in- 


tense delight. the editor timidly asks 


* 


* > 
Writers generally may well keep in mind 
the instructions given by the late editor 
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Stead to his contributors as placarded in his 
Sanctum “ When 
your article imagine that you will be expected 


London you are writing 


to cable it 


to America — at your own ex- 
pense. Cut out every superfluous word — 
especially the adjectives!” Still adjectives 
are often very useful. W. H. H 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly the edi 
tors. Particulars as to conditions priz ers 
should be sought from those offering the p s. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘* The 


Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The Ladies’ Home Journal ( Philadelphia ) 


is particularly interested, at this 
household and home-making articles telling, 


in detail, how to furnish, decorate, and equip 


a home. 


The World Outlook, the unique missi 


ary magazine, which during the last te 


has been affiliated with the Inter- 


\W orld 


the closing up of 


months 
church Movement, will now, up 
affairs of the Move- 
A. S. Watkins, 
Business. The World 
years old. It 


Missionat 


Episcopal Cl 


the 
ment, be published by 
lisher of American 
( Jutlook is 


was 


five and one-half 
published originally by the 
Board of the Methodist 
Even during this period, however, the mag- 
interdenominational and unsectar- 
Willard 
magazine from the beginning, will 
and the 


azine was 


ian in character. Price, wh has 


edited the 


continue as editor, policy will re- 
The magazine states as its 
purpose to provide a Christian interpretation 
[ The 
the first number January, 
“The World 


is avowedly missionary in charac- 


main unchanged. 


of world events. announcement of 
policy made in 
IQI5, 

Outlook 


ter, but the word ‘missionary’ must be used 


is now reiterated, that 


broad and genuine sense, for tiie 
World Outlook will stand not only for the 
mission 
but 


in its 


propaganda of all denominations, 


for every movement of religion, m- 


merce, and politics which means sane Chris- 
While continuing this 


tian progress.’ 
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eral policy, certain definite improvements in 
the format and contents are made possible 
by the greater 
magazine under the new auspices. 


available to the 
The edi- 


tor is looking for articles, stories, and verse 


resources 


on life and progress in foreign lands, par- 
ticularly China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, India, the Near East, Africa, and 
America. He 
social progress in the United States 


Latin also wants articles on 


Cartoons ( Chicago ) is in the market for 


humorous miscellany, both in verse and 


prose ; also whimsical sketches, of from 800 


to 1,200 words. 


N.Y.) is in 


from 


Short Stories ( Garden City, 


need of some good short stories, ot! 


5,000 to 6,000 words. They should be of the 
adventure type, with strong plots. 

The Western Magazine (New 
York ) is very much in need of stories, par- 


Story 


ticularly stories of about 5,000 words. Stories 


for the Western Story Magazine should be 
clean, bright, vigorous tales which are set in 
the West, including Canada and Alaska. 
While villains and that sort of thing are not 
have the 


the open, clean country, and any unpleasant 


barred, all stories should lure of 


or unwholesome sex element such 


as 1S 
seen in the “movies” and in a great 


Western 


otten 


many stories is absolutely im- 
possible for the magazine 


Today’s Housewife is in need of short 
serials, of from 20,000 to 30,000 words, of 
clean, pure type. Mystery stories, love 


stories, and chiefly stories of home interest 


are desired. 


Science and 


( New 


Electrical 


York ), 


Experi- 


Invention 


which was formerly the 


menter, wants some general scientific articles 
of good news interest, expressing new view- 


points. Photographs particularly are ce- 


sired. 


The Century Company is offering a mi 


mum of ten dollars each for lyrics, of not 
less than twelve nor more than thirty-two 


lines, capable of being set to music for use 
as hymns. Manuscripts should be sent to 
Professor H. Augustine Smith, 37 Claflin 
3rookline, Mass., or to Earl Marlatt, 
504 Exchange street, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Road, 


( New York) wants humorous or 
satirical storiettes, not exceeding 800 words, 


Judge 


for use as a leading or opening feature iu 
each issue. 


The Parents’ Magazine (New York) 


needs some good timely articles on child wel- 
fare or educational subjects. 


( Toronto ) is in 
for general articles dealing wit’? 


The Motor’ Magazine 
the market 
topics of interest to passenger automobile or 
truck owners and short 


stories that are of special interest to motor- 


operators, and for 


ists 
( Philadel- 
wants some strong personality 


The American Ports Magazine 


phia ) stories 


about men and women in shipping and allied 
lines. 


The Pacific Drug Review ( Portland, Ore- 
gon ) is in the market for practical articles 
relating to drug stores and soda fountains. 


Park’s Floral Magazine ( La Park, Penn. ) 
has been sold by George W. Park, and he 
has now no connection with it. The maga- 
zine is in need of 


some instructive manu- 
scripts on floral subjects. 

The Legend Film Productions ( New 
York ) asks THE WRITER to say that it is 
in the market for stories that will make suit- 
able high-class, two-reel comedies, featur- 
ing a young couple (not necessarily mar- 
ried ). No continuities are wanted, but a 
brief synopsis should be sent. All manu- 


scripts should be addressed to the Scenario 
Editor, 6 St. Francis street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National Safety ( Chicago ), 
has been published as a_ news-letter 
for the executives of the 7,500 industrial 
plants making up the National Safety Coun- 


The 


which 


News 


cil, was changed to the size and scope of a 
magazine, beginning with the issue of July 
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5. It is devoted to the interests of accident 
prevention and the health of industrial 
workers. Louis Resnick is the editor. 


Aladdin’s Magazine ( Bay City, Michigan ) 
is now being published as a monthly, and the 
editor has sufficient material on hand for the 
remainder of this year. 


The T. P. A. Magazine (St. Louis ) can 
always use constructive descriptive 
looking toward trade extension. 


articles, 


The Associated Editors, a weekly syndi- 
cate page for children published in Chicago, 
especially desires actual news stories of boys 
and girls who perform feats of bravery, un- 
usual cleverness, or sacrifice. 





The 


cation of 


Lone Scout ( Chicago ) is the publi- 
the Lone Scout Organization, and 
members of 


all material is contributed by 


the Association. 


The World ( Chicago ) 


feature articles written by prominent college 


Collegiate wants 


alumni. 


Physical Culture (New York ) 
“stunt” photographs, and will pay three dol- 


wants 
lars for each one accepted. 


new magazine called Book 


a weekly for booksellers, publishers, 


London has a 
Post 


and booklovers. 


“The famine price of white paper” has 
forced the American Red Cross to 
tinue publication of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The October number will be the last one is- 


discon- 


sued. 
The publication of Reedy’s Mirror ( St. 
Louis ) has been abandoned. Two offers 


for the purchase of the journal were made, 
and other plans were suggested for its con- 
tinuance, but it was decided that Reedy’'s 
Mirror ended with Mr. Reedy’s death. 


The publication of Jabs ( Newark, N. J.) 
was discontinued with the issue for July 3. 


3eginning with the September issue, 1920, 
the Educational Review ( New York ) passes 
formally into the hands of the George H. 


Doran Company, publishers, under the edi- 
torial supervision of Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Dean of the School of Education in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Henry Litchfield West is the new editor of 
the Bookman, succeeding Robert 
Holliday, who has been the editor since the 
magazine was taken over by the George H. 
Doran Company. 


Cortes 


Letters addressed to the Junior Yank, 144 
South Wabash street, Chicago, are returned 
by the postoftice. 


The True Story Magazine (New York ) 
is offering $1,000 in prizes for the best suc- 
stories published in the magazine be- 
tween November, 1920, and March, 
$500 will be paid for the best story received, 
and $100 each for the five next best 
stories must be true, and the 
the most vital and interesting ones that they 
can get. 


cess 


Ig2!I. 


These 


editors want 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., offers 
for 1921 the prize of $1,000 given annually 
by Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, of New York 
and Pittsfield, to be awarded this time to the 
composer of the best trio for piano, violin, 
‘cello submitted before August I, 1921. 
Particulars of the competition may be had 
from Hugo Kortschak, secretary of the 
Colony, South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass., to 
The $1,000 


and 


whom compositions must be sent. 


prize offered last year, for the best string 
quartet composition, has been 
Malipiero, an Italian 
living in Capri. One 


thirty-six manuscripts were submitted 


awarded to 
Francesco composer, 


now hundred and 
from 


eleven countries. 


The Arkansas Writer, Box RX&o4, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is offering prizes of $30, $20, 
and $10 for the three best 
more than 3,000 or less than 2,000 words, oi- 
fered by November 15. The editor of the 
Arkansas Writer will send particulars on re- 
quest. 


stories, of not 


To encourage an interest in the subject of 
musical composition among children and 
young people, the Etud: ( Philadelphia ) of- 
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fers two sets of prizes of $15, $10, and $5, 
folks and the 


other for young folks of from twelve to six- 


one for young under twelve, 
teen, for the best musical compositions a 
waltz, a polka, or 
dance forms — offered 
1g2I. 


petitors should write to t 


march, a other similar 


before January 1, 


com- 
the 


Before submitting manuscripts, 


he Etude for 


+ 


conditions of the contest 


The editor of the Christian Register ( Bos- 
15, $10, and $5 for the 


fore 12) 


ton ) offers prizes of : 
best 500-word stories submitted bef 
tober 15 by Unitarian ministers, the 

be hitherto unwritten stori 


deavor and self-sacrifice, 
the inspiration of community eff 


munity giving on a generous scale 


The 


lished in England last 


Hawthornden prize, which was esta 
year, to be given an 


nually to that English poet who has done th 


work in imaginative literature published 


in the year, and which awarded 


Edward 
this year to John Freeman, for his 
New and Old.” 


Was 


1919 to Shanks, has been award 


Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, the secretat 
of the Poetry Society of America, writes that 
been sus 
decided 
hithert 
given for the best contributed poems read 


T 
non-members are desired 


the activities of the Society have 
until October. It 


the prize 


pended has been 


of $250 


to discontinue 


the meetings of the society. further cor 


tributions from 


$500 offered by the 


volume of 


The prize of 
the 
lished during 1919 has been awarded to John 
G. Neihardt’s “ The Song of 
In the voting of the judges there 
Mr. Neihardt’s bi 


Cromwell's “ Poems,” 


Poe try 
for 


Society best 


poetry pu 


Three Friends 
was at 
1, 
i 


between vk and Gladys 


and by agreement of 
the judges and the officers of the society, th 


honor is divided equally, but, in view of Miss 


Cromwell’s death, the entire award goes t 


Mr. Neihardt. 


The first prize of $200 offered for the be 
completion of O. Henry’s last 
“The Dream,” been 


Helen W. Dwyer, of 


infinished tale, 
Miss 
Conn. Th 


has awarded to 


Hartford, 


second prize was awarded to Guy H. Wells, 
of Dayton, Ohio, and the third prize to 
Martha A. Lowry of Springfield, Ohio. 


The closing of the People’s Magazine 
Extra Money prize contest has been changed 


from October 15 to October 20. 


Prize offers still open :— 
Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
For the best Ameri- 


Prizes in 
School of Journalism : 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
New York, for the best 
United States history, $1,000 ; 
biography, $1,000. Also, 
to $3,500 and a 
traveling scholarships having 


versity 


I performed in $1,000 ; 


book of the 


play 
year on 
American 


yr «6the”— best 


f 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting 


$soo-medal, and three 
All offered annually under 


Particulars 


a value of $1,500 each. 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 
\ ist 1919) WRITER. 

; mal prize 


by Decen 


twenty-four 
Magazine 
August Writer 
& Marx pri f 
four best 


Tune 21, 


Wr 
Musical Clu! 


ensemble f 


August 
Matinee 
instrumental 
harp, and ‘cello, contest to cl » No- 
1921. Particulars in August WRITER 
Prizes amounting to $6,000 offered by the Lega 
Musicale Italiana, 128 West Forty-ninth street, New 
York, for the two best operas. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 
Prizes of $100 offered by the People’s Philharmonic 
Choir of for the best musical composition 
submitted by Particulars in June 


Boston 
October 1. 
WRITER. 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $s00 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
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best short 


Particulars 


stories 
in 





published in 
June Writer. 
Second Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 


America. 













contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore November and ‘five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 





Prize of $500 offered by Oliver Morosco for the 
best play written before October 1 by 
ent member of Professor Baker’s courses in play- 
writing at Radcliffe Harvard. 
April Writer. 






a past or pres 









and Particulars in 






Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
WRITER. 







Particulars in 





April 







Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States: 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and 












the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
WRITER 
National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
Government, contest closing September 15, 1920. 





Particulars in 





February Writer. 







Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“ Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 








Particulars in February Writer. 















The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to f100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

FE. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $s00 for the 





most meritorious papers on the subject, “ What Can 
a Man Afford,” announced 
Economic Association, to 
31 


January 






by the 
submitted 
WRITER. 
offered by C. J. 
the 
30. 


American 


be by October 


. Particulars in 

Prizes 
Victoria, 
submitted 


WRITER. 


amounting to £55 
for 


September 


Degaris, 





Australia, best 





Australian novel 


May 





by Particulars in 







Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 the Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars 

Hawthornden 


by London publisher, 
October Writer. 
prize of £100 for the best 


literature in 





in 





work of 








imaginative English prose poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000 and $500 offered by the New York 
Symphony Society for the best symphonic works for 


or 











orchestra. Competition will close October 1. Par- 
ticulars in May Writer. 
Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 





printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 






group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 


and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 


author, without limitation. 





1920. 





Prize of $1,000 for a new 
“Bright College Years,” 
1899. 


air for the Yale 
offered by the Y 

in April Writer. 

Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 


Club, for the best compositions for women’s voices 


ale class 
of Particulars 


submitted by November 1. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 
Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 


ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 


Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 

7 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Sarah 
“The Lie and the Litany,” printed in Scrib- 
ner’s for August, is now Mrs. Donald Storrs 
Bridgman, of Wilkes-Barre. She 
and brought up in the anthracite coal regions 


Atherton, who wrote the st 


was born 


was graduated at Bryn Mawr in 1913, and 
has done social service work for several 
years. Aside from the three stories in S 

ner’s Magazine the only thing of importance 
that she has had published is a statistical 
“Study of Girls Under Sixteen” who lef 
school to go to work in Wilkes-Barre 


two editions, one published by the National 
Consumers’ National 


Child 


League, and one by the 


Labor Committee. 


LeBoutillier, whose st 
the 


who 


Cornelia Geer 


“ Chaff,” came out in August Scribner’s, 


for the last thr 

years has been writing occasionally under her 
maiden Last 
Martin LeBoutillier, « 
Mrs. LeBoutillier 


Barnard 


is a young author 


name, Cornelia Geer 


Throop 


winter she married 
lawyer of New York city. 
was from College, C 
lumbia University, 


Mawr 
composition 


graduated 

in IQI7, and in I9IS went 
/ 

to Bryn 


College an instructor in 


first 


as 
English Her published 


I 


story, “Pearls Before Swine,” appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1917. It 
was an Irish story, as most of her stories 
have been. She is now preparing a volume 
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of these short Irish stories, which she plans 
to publish soon. 


Hazel Miller, who had an article, “ What 
Editors Do,” in the June number of THE 
WRITER, is a Chicago writer and editor.. She 
was graduated from the University of 
Chicago five years ago. Having always had 
a desire to write, Miss Miller decided after 
graduation to do free lance work, but the 
checks were so few and so far between that 
she had to seek regular work there 
tried 


where 
would be a steady income. She first 
work, then went sales 
spondence, and finally went back 
torial work. 


rewrite into corre- 
into edi- 
At present she is make-up edi- 
tor for Popular Mechanics. Her writing is 
done evenings and half-holidays, and during 
the last twelve months she has written ap- 
proximately 109,000 words, of which she has 
The Woman’s Weekly is 
at present publishing her 
entitled “ The 


Malone.” 


sold all but 5,000. 
serial 
Danny 


eight-part 


story, Daughter of 


M. F. Initia- 
tion of Scorp-for-Short,” in the August Cen- 
tury, is a San 


Reid, who had a story, “ The 
Franciscan of old Virginia 
parentage dating back to Colonial days, and 
educated 


of Scotch-Irish descent. He was 


at the University of California, and after- 
ward took a course in journalism at the Uni- 
Washington. Mr. Reid has 
ten since childhood, and his first short story, 
sold to the New York 


seventeen. A year ago 


versity of writ- 
a humorous one, was 
World when he was 
he decided to make a study of writing and to 
refrain from sending out stories meanwhile 
In this decision he was over-ruled by friends, 
with the result that “ The Initiation of 
for-Short” appeared in the August Century, 
and “Doodle Buys a Bull Pup,” in the Au- 
gust Everybody’s. 


Scorp- 


“ The 
Nicest Boy,” appeared in the Delineator for 
July-August, has lived most of her life in 
St. Louis, and is a graduate of Washington 
“The Nicest Boy” 
was one of the first stories that Miss Seifert 


Shirley L. Seifert, whose story, 


University of that city. 


sold, and was written while she was secretary 


to the advertising division of the Liberty 


Loan Organization for the Eighth FederaF 
Reserve, a postion which she held for almost 
two years, and in which she gained quite a 
bit of useful information for future work, 
as well as an excellent insight into the prob- 
lems of the young people down town. Her 
very first story was published in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for July, 1919, and she has 
had several stories in the Saturday Evening 
Post and in the Metropolitan, and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal has accepted 
which are not yet published. 


two stories 
Most of Miss 
with a character or a 
theme, rather than with a plot or an incident. 


Seifert’s stories begin 


She says that this means that she has to “do 
a power of inventing,” but it also means that 
she has a thread on which io 
She has not adapted 
the commercial story as a type, and only one 


sound central 
string her story action. 


of the Saturday Evening Post stories had 3 
business setting, while the human side of that 
Of the two which 
are to come out in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 


was strongly emphasized. 


one is of the business world, and the other is 
a character story of two middle-aged sisters. 
Miss Seifert says that she has received help 
of amazing becoming acquainted 
with a proficient critic, who has given her an 
work. She has 
sold through an agent, but has dealt directly 


value by 


outside view of her never 
with editors, finding them at times very cruel 
friends 
She adds that she knows that 
very “lucky,” but she 
worked 


indeed, but at others the warmest of 
and boosters. 
also 


she has been 


knows that she has tremendously 


hard. 


Mary 


poem, 


wrote the 
Harper’s Mag- 
number, is 2 


Brent Whiteside, who 
“Old Trees,” 


azine printed in its 


which 
August 
birth, but 
During the past few years she has 
largely divided her time between New York 
and Louisiana. At Miss Whiteside 
is writing chiefly verse and literary essays 
and criticisms, although 


Tennessean _ by lives now in 


Georgia. 
present 


she has contributed 
fiction to a number of periodicals. Besides 
Harper’s Magazine, her work has appeared 
in the North Art 
World, the Home Journal, Contem- 
porary Verse, Reedy’s Mirror, Ainslee’s, the 


Lyric, 


American Review, the 


Ladies’ 


the Southern Woman’s Magazine, the 











Texas Review, and a number of other maga- 
zines. Much of her writing is done out of 
doors, and the poem, “Old Trees,” had an 
inspiration in a beautiful maple on her lawn 
in Atlanta. When she is in New York she 
takes her writing to the park if the weather 
permits, and when in Louisiana she works in 
a boat house on the edge of the Tchefuncta 
River, a beautiful and secluded spot with 
mocking birds and magnolia trees, which in 
the spring becomes the centre of such an en- 
trancing medley of perfume and melody that 
it is difficult to determine where one leaves 
off and the other begins. 


- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








The 
“ The 
adven- 

was published. 
Huntsville, Ala., 


Adventures 
manuscript of 
Other 
tures of its 
Miss 
tells the story: — 

“I asked the “boy who comes to 
deliver groceries if he would take the pack- 
age containing the manuscript to the express 
me, have it 


of a Manuscript. — 
Norah novel 
had some exciting 
before it 
lives in 


Davis's 
Voman,” 

own 
Davis, who 


negro 


office for weighed, pay the 
include them on my bill. He 
agreed, and I heard nothing of it for several 
days. At last I telephoned the express office 
for a receipt and it then developed that the 
package had not been left there. 
told me that it was 
around’ his store and he’d send it. 
not, and it took ten days’ hard 
One of the clerks, it seems, 
He read it to 
admiring friends, but 
finally it made its way back to me. 


charges, and 


The grocer 
nonchalantly ‘laying 
He did 
however, 
work to get it. 
had carried it home to read. 
a large circle of 

“Next I deposited a copy of the manu- 
Script with my bankers. It was plainly en- 
dorsed with my name and contents, and 
heavily sealed with my family seal. But it 
was too large for my deposit box, so they 
placed it in the vault. Presently I needed it 
for business reasons, when I asked the bank 
for it and sent my man over to get it. 
They made some trivial excuse, but did not 
return it. I sent again and again, and after 
a week or more it turned out that the manu- 
script had been stolen out of the vault, ‘but 
they hoped to locate it.’ They finally did — 
where they would not tell me — but it had 
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been broken open and 
from reading ! 

“Again, I sent a copy to the Chief Post- 
office Inspector at Washington, so that he 
might weigh it and throw some light on why 
the local office made me pay ten cents an 


ounce postage on it. From that day to this 


literally dog-eared 


I have never been able to get that copy 
back ! They ignore my letters. Can it be 
our noble Government — ? 

‘But the funniest of all was the Boston 


publishers who live upon the heights of ab- 
normal psychology ! They had 
chased me down about this story. I 


literally 
was so 
I told myself 
I must be a profound scientist — I could n’t 
help it in the face of their letters. I. sent 
them a copy, and they accepted it enthusi- 
with abandon! I plumed myself 
and told a few selected friends of my good 
fortune. Well, I had a week of swell-chested 
bliss and then — a bill for $900 in advance 
and the first edition 
up gasping 
later. I wrote only three lines in reply.” — 
The Centurion. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


flattered by their insistence. 


astically, 


$900 more when was 


ready ! I came several days 


Wuo’s Wuo In America. A Biographical Diction- 
ary of Notable Living Men and Women of the 
United States. Volume XI — 1920-1921. Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis. 3,302 pp. Cloth. 
Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Company. 1920. 
The new edition of that invaluable work, 

“Who's Who in America,” which is issued 


every two years in a revised and extended 
volume, contains 23,443 biographies of per- 
sons of national prominence, or nearly five 
hundred more than were given in the last 
previous edition. The book now comprises 
more than 3,300 closely printed pages, but 
it is printed on opaque thin paper, and with 
the omission of the school advertisements 
that have appeared in previous editions, its 
bulk is not excessive. It is impossible to 
speak too hiehly of the work and its execu- 
tion. As the preface says, “ Who's Who in 
America” “tells just the things every intelli- 
gent person wants to know about those who 
are most conspicuous in every reputable 
walk of life — birthplace, age, parentage, 
education, degrees, occupation, position and 
achievements, politics, societies, clubs, mar- 
riage ; and, in fact, the chief features of 
each career, without eulogy or criticism.” 
“Who's Who” is published solely in the 
interest of those who use it. No amount of 
money can buy mention in the work, but 
every effort is made to secure biographies of 
all those whose prominence or importance 
to the general public makes them worth in- 
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cluding. The book is one that is needed in 
every library, public or private, and to wri- 
ters, especially to newspapermen and others 
writing on current topics, it is simply indis- 
pensable. Mr. Marquis, the editor an 
founder of the work, deserves the gratitude 
of the countless thousands to whom “ Who's 


















































or less timeliness, but beyond this one s 





Who” is useful. 

Ir You Don’t Write Fiction. By Charles Phelps 
Cushing. 85 pp. ¢ New York Robert M 
McBride & Co. 10920. 

As a magazine free lance writer, Mr. 
Cushing draws on his own experience t 
give advice to others who aim to become 
contributors to the non-fiction pages of tl 
magazines. “The successful magazine wri- 
ter,” he says, “is simply a reporter wh 
knows what the general public likes to read 
and who has learned when and where and 
how to market what he produces.” Of 
course the writer needs to know how to pre 
pare a manuscript, and Mr. Cushing devotes 
a chapter to that subject He points 
that while the newspaper reporter is expect 
to cram the gist of his story into the firs: 
two sentences, and then proceed to tell it it 
detail, the magazine insists that the firs 
paragraph of an article shall “not only cat 
attention, but also sound the keynote 
many words to follow, for the ‘punch’ 
the magazine story is more often near thi 
end of the article than the beginning.” The 
first object of the writer of a magazine spe 
cial article should be to make the reader si! 
up and take _ notice Photographs hel 
greatly to sell a magazine article, and Mr 
Cushing gives practical directions al 
making them. The most important sugges 
tion is to make sure that you have plenty 
light more for the object near at | 
and less for one farther away and the: 
to keep the timer set at one twenty-fifth f 
second for all classes of subjects, to vary 
nothing but the size of the lens aperture 
the closer the object, the larger the stoy 
the more distant the object, the smaller 
stop. Having completed his manuscript 
with illustrations, if possible the write 
needs to know the market. As Mr. Cushing 
suggests, a great many writers who are gen 
erally regarded with envy for their “luck” 
take the pains to keep track of such tips 
are given in the “ Manuscript Market” di 
partment of THE WRITER, and “The \V 
ter’s Directory of Periodicals,” and also 

i make a point of studying the magazines 

Mr. Cushing points out that the names in an 
index of periodicals represent needs as widel 
varied as the names in a tv dire 
“Take, for example,” he says, “five of 
leading weeklies: The Saturday Even 
Post, Collier’s, Leslie’s, the Outlook, and t 
Independent. They all use articles of mor 





larity they are no more alike in character 
than an American, an Irishman, an English- 
man, a Welshman, and a Scot. Your burn- 
ing hot news ‘story’ which the Saturday 
Evening Post turned down may have been 
rejected because the huge circulation of the 
Post necessitates that its ‘copy’ go to press 
six or seven weeks before it appears upon 
he newsstands. You should have tried the 
Independent, which makes a specialty of get- 
ting hot stuff into circulation before it has 
time to cool. Your interview with a | 
man of Wall Street which was returned 
the Outlook might find a warm welcome at 
Leslie’s \ character sketch of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President might not 
please Leslie’s in the least, but would fetch a 


t 
t 


ig 
1 
by 


good price from Collier’s. Your articles on 
the Prairie Poets might be rejected by three 
ther weeklies, but prove quite acceptable to 
the Outlook.” As for topics on which to 
write, Mr. Cushing says: “Examine any 
popular magazine which has a circulation ot 
genera! readers, speaking to a forum of any- 


where from a quarter of a million to ten 
million assorted readers, and you will find 
that the non-fiction material which it is most 
| | 1 4 ~ = + 

eager to buy may easily be classified int 
half a dozen types of articles, all concerned 
with the ruling passions of the average 
American, as : His job ; his hearthstone ; his 
1 : rearrenti ° hi } ~1¢} ° } ¢ 
politics ; his recreations ; his health ; hap- 
penings of national interest.” Perhaps the 


most appealing quality that a story can have 
is that mysterious element in writing know 


as “human interest 


Tue RuymMers’ Lexicon. Compiled and edite \ 
Andrew Loring. with an introductios George 


Clot! New York: E. P. Dutton & ( 192 
There is no question of the use of a good 


Rhyming Dictionary to the verse-writ 





f the value of verse-writing as training for 
ne who wants to write effective prose. The 
poet may scorn the mechanical aid that su 
a Dictionary gives, but poets are extremely 
rare, and many of the few might profit from 
ney 


suggestions of the exact word that 
need. To the ordinary verse-writer, who is 
vriting verse either for its own sake or as 


+ 


practice in snappy, forcible composition, a 
Thesaurus and a Rhyming Dictionary are 
invaluable. The Thesaurus will give him 

word for the idea he has that will fit the 
meter he is using, and the Rhyming Diction- 
arv will give him the necessary rhyme 

which, as Mr. Saintsbury points out in 
introduction to this work, “is by no means 
yrnament ; it affects the 


his 


mere superadded 
structure and the character of the verse it- 
If.’ The principle of “ The Rhymers’ Lexi- 
mn” is the arrangement of rhymes in col- 
umns by a compromise between sound and 


makes it possible to seek out 
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words as rapidly and as certainly as if one lish usages and a glossary of ordinary words 
were consulting an ordinary dictionary. The used differently in Great Britain and in the 
Lexicon is divided into three parts, the first United States. Everything in the book is 
comprising finals —  monosyllables and made easily accessible by an exhaustive in- 
words accented on the last syllable ; the sec- dex, and there are seventy-five maps and 





ond, penults; and the third, antepenults. plans, including a number 
Many antepenults are placed among the maps. 
finals ; for instance, more than a thousand 


ot automobile 
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. . , “ ” . ‘ i \ Ss 
words ending in “-ness” and “-less”’ are in ‘ND Processes. Edited by Gardner D. H x, 
the column with “bless.” With all these Ml. E. ig20 edition, revised and enlargs . 

- 7 . 4 fact that ther Cloth. New \ rk : The N rman W. Her P 
additions, it is an astonishing fact that there edt a 
1 2 “ ol - - ~s = 
are 1 20,000. monosyllabic and final rhymes ; , , 
are not mena nosylla . . shana \ book so oh uable that a copy of it, if it 
in the English language, and of nearly ches bl] , Aas er 
. ; wet i were possible, yee be in every household 
20,000 antepenults given in the dictionaries oes A ea “dep 
; TI is this new edition of Henley’s book of 
eighty per cent. have no rhyme. The second Jo. ¢ an Be: “a 
yf yg Pakage ieee “area recipes, formulas, and processes, which has 
an tnir¢ arts - .e€xX1con, Living } : : , 
_ 4 par nf — - , phe een compiled with a view to meeting th 
rhymes - words re than one syllable, ERIE es = | 
rhymes tor wo oO ri 1 7 on a practical requirements of the home and _ the 
ike Devi “e persuade nwavering, are vel t } } 
a ee ee workshop the needs of the mechanic, th 
part ularly useful. Altogether the book is oe 





nanutact 





urer, the artisan, the housewife, 


1 1 
yne that r ‘rse-writer s lc vn. +] PS tee 
one that every verse-writer should own ind the general home worker. Its _ 10.000 































































































































































































































































































































Ma \L FOR THE STUDY OF THE PsYCHOLOGY OP recipes cover every branch of the useful arts 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING. By Har . _ Dext ind practical work, telling how to make 
r Lip onl Comms gag paper. Philadelphia’ everything for the home, factory, and work- 
ee ee ' ee? ; re shop, and showing countless ways of saving 
This manual is the result of experienc€ snd making money. It is the most valuabl. 

gained through twelve repetitions OF 4 formula book published a mine of pra 
ourse in “ The Psychology of Ad ertising al information and up-to-date in every re 

and Selling It teaches theory, rather than spect. Secines for weking: inks. mucilase. 
technique, and gives, from a scientific point j,<tes. and other adhesives, typewriter 

or view, a great many suggestions ol practi ons, rubber stamps ; remedi es for nsect 
| value to advertising writers and to busi- tes ; directions for detecting food adult 

ness men. ints ; instructions for dyeing ; recipes for 

Pecraup, The Blue Guide Series. Edited by Fine essences and extracts, cosmetics, clea g 

M With 75 maps and | 8 preparations, antiseptics, antidotes for poi 
vot — _ hn Mac Re oe a 3 Ne sons, insect powders, hair preparations ; 
cee ae * household) formulas ; photography, ate 
lhe Blue ae ides the new international proofing these are only a few of the many 

series published | ) the Macmillans are subje ts treated. The index alone ers 
designed to replace the | serman | Baede kers, nearly a score of closely printed pages. Al 
which lost their popularity and their usetfi Reco ier ne ie Saget psn gran cree sl 

ness in the war. This book on England, for «0 

nstance, is everything that a guide book 

should ‘be, compiete, thorough, up-to-date, Russias, Grammar. For class, and refer 

; . ° , \ eley ince, TeSs ~e 
indispensable to the traveler, and of great Vanes Chlmain tiAteeett 

value in the library, especially to writers on New York: Columbia Univers Press. 10 

current topics, as a book of reference. It is So many persons in this country are study 

a pleasure to know that the first volume of ing Russian now some because a knowl- 

the series, the book on London, has already lee of Russian will have commercial value, 

attained a fourth and _ revised impression and others because Russian literature is so 

This book will have a warmer welcome still notable that it is worth while to be able to 

It covers England thoroughly, giving in read it in the original that this new gram- 

every case the information, current and his- mar, with a progressive method of acquir- 
ical, that everybody wants to have, accur- ing the language, will be welcomed As 

ate, comprehensive, brief. Nothing of in- Professor Prince points out, while Russian 
terest is over-looked, and everything is _ is difficult at first, mainly owing to the some- 
treated in a thorough way. Practical in- what confusing phonetics, many _ obstacles 
formation is given about money and ex-_ disappear when the student has mastered the 
penses, railways and other means of travel, alphabet and has become familiar with th 
hotels, the postal and telegraph service, mo phonetics and the grammatical basis. It is 
toring, and even aviation. The book begins qu impossible, he says, to learn Russian by 
with a valuable “\awetndion to the Study the “natural method,” that is, exclusively by 
of English Monuments,” and there are tables talking, without a previous study of the 
of architectural periods, the dimensions of grammar. The method of Professor Prince’ 
English cathedrals, and the sovereigns of grammar is simple and sensible, and dilig 





En 






geland, with information about some Eng- study of it will give the student a good 
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working knowledge of Russian. With that 
acquired, he will find that he has gained 
more than a knowledge of one language, for 


the living Slavonic languages — Russian, 
Polish, Czecho-Slovak, Serbo-Croatian, Slo- 
vene, Wendish, and Bulgarian — are all so 


closely related that a knowledge of any one 
of them is a key to an easy comprehension 
of all the others. 


How to Speak Frencn Like THE Frencu. French 


idioms and current expressions, with a list of 
French proverbs. By Marie and Jeanne Yersin 
271 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company. 1920. 

To acquire an idiomatic knowledge of 
French without living among French-speak- 
ing people has been almost an impossibility, 
but this admirable book makes it possible to 
learn not only to speak as the French do, but 
to understand the conversation of the 
French, their books, and their plays, as n¢ 
foreigner can do who is not familiar with 
French colloquialisms. As a rule, foreign- 
ers do not know the idioms of common 
French speech, and when they try to employ 
one that they have heard they are apt to use 
it wrongly. They may understand words in 
their usual sense, but they do not appreciate 
the fine points of French, and miss much 
that is important and interesting. In speak- 
ing they are likely to use English expres- 
sions put into French words, and the result 
is not French at all, although they may be 
understood. This book gives the idioms and 
the current expressions of French, leaving 
out those that are seldom used, and giving 
with each idiom a translation where trans- 
lation is possible and a sentence showing 
just how the idiom is used. In all there 
must be more than 5,000 terms and expres- 
sions illustrated in this way in_ the book, 
which is simply invaluable to any one who 
wishes to get a thorough knowledge of 
French as it is spoken and written by French 
people. 

THe Mvetrer-Watte MetTHOoD OF 
FOR THE Dear. By Martha E 3 Y YY 
Cloth. Lynn, Mass.: Thomas P. Nichols & 5 
Co 1920. 

The plot possibilities of lip-reading are of 
enough interest to writers to make it worth 
their while to get some knowledge of the 
principles of instruction in the art. More- 
over, the number of deaf persons is so great 

something like 600,000, it is estimated, in 

New York City alone that a book of this 
kind has a strong popular appeal. That lip- 
reading is practical is daily proved not only 
by individual conversations between persons 
who are deaf, but by gatherings of many 
people where the busy hum of conversation 
and the quick interchange of thougl 
no hint of the fact that the hearing of th 

speakers is impaired, so long as t 

looking at those with whom ‘ 
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Miss Bruhn, the author of this book, which 
is the third revised edition of the Miiller- 
Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf, 
is herself totally deaf, but she has won a 
place not only as a teacher and a writer, but 
as a lecturer. She is at the head of a school 
of lip-reading in Boston, and one of her 
pupils became the wife of Dr. Alexander M. 
Sell, the inventor of the telephone. The 
course of instruction given in her new book 
is complete. 

THe Story or a Connecticut Lire. By Charles 
©. Eldredge. 72 pp. Cloth. Troy, N. Y.: Allen 

300k and Printing Co. 1919. , 

It has been said that there is material for 
an interesting book in the story of anybody’s 
life. This is certainly true in the case of 
Mr, Eldredge, for his life has been an active 
and successful one, with varied interests 
and experiences, of which he writes frankly 
in an attractive way. His book — the auto- 
biography of an American business man — 
is a human document of a quite unusual 
kind. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
c 


nce, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknow!- 


: 

edged under this heading. Selections will be made 

for review in the interest of THe Writer's readers.} 

THe PRIMER OF SHORTHAND. An easy introduction 
to Pitmanic phonography through words of one 


syllable. By Jerome B. Howard. 99 pp. Stiff 
paper. Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute 
Company 1920. 


THe American Rep Cross ann THE GREAT WAR 
By Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the War Coun- 
cil of the American Red Cross. 302 pp. Cloth 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1920. 

South Sea Foam. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 35 
pp. Cloth. New York: George H. Doran Com 

pany 1920. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period 





cals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 


he articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 





THe Art or Witittam Dean Howe ts. W 
portrait. Arthur Hobson Quinn. Century for Sep 


tembe 

GABRIELE D’Annunzrio. Joseph Collins. Seri 
ner’s for September. 

THe Parapox oF TuHoreav. Odell Shepard 
Scribner's for September. 

THe Coryumists’ Conresstonat. VIII. — H. | 
Phillips, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody’s 
Magazine for August 

On Beinc an Essayist. Berton Braley. Bookn 
f \ugus 

On Humor 1n Literature. C. S. Evans. Book 
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Mr. Doorey, Attas Fintey Peter Dunne. 
Morris R. Werner. Bookman for August. 
Suaksrere? Edwin Bjérkman. Bookman for Au- 
gust. 

Francis Brett Younc. Compton Mackenzie. 


Bookman for August. 

Current Taste 1n Fiction. A Quarterly Survey. 
John Walcott. Bookman for August. 

Tue Forx Poetry or tHe Unitep States. Alice 


Corbin Henderson. Poetry for August. 

Tue Art oF Poetry. Richard Aldington. Dial 
for August. 

Georce Bernarpd Dontin. Robert Morss Lovett. 
Dial for August. 

Tuvs to Revisit. — III. Reminiscences. Ford 


Madox Hueffer. 
SHAKSPERE THE 


Dial for August. 


TRUTH-TELLER. Romain Rolland. 


Translated by Helena Van Brugh de Kay. Dial for 
August. 

Tue Press AND THE Peopte. Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams. Homiletic Review for September. 

STREET AND SMITH — PUBLISHERS FOR THE 
Peorre. American News Trade Journal for August. 
Tue Hicu Cost oF Perropicat Pustisuine. IV. 


— Getting Ready for the Press. Illustrated. Ameri- 


can News Trade Journal for August. 


LancuaGe For Music. Musical Courier for Au- 
gust 5. 

Wirttram Marion Reepy. Fourth Estate for Au- 
gust 14. 

Romaixs RoLtitanp In New VEIN. With portrait. 


Literary Digest for August 7. 


SHAKSPERE IDENTIFIED AGaINn. Literary Digest for 
August 14. 
Seven Men Wuo Draw Funny Pictures — AND 


Larce Sacaries ( Bud Fisher, Rube Goldberg, Clare 
(Tad) Dorgan, 
McManus ). 


Favorite 


Briggs, Gene Byrnes, T. A. Fon- 


taine Fox, and George Jane Dixon. 


Reprinted from the People’s Magazine in 


August 14. 
Harotp Bett Wricut’s “ THAT 


the Literary Digest for 


How 


Upetis ” 


PRINTER OF 
CamMeE TO BE PRINTED. Literary Digest 
for August 21. 
Must Nove.ists Forcet tHe War? Literary Di- 
gest for August 21. 
“* ArTeR-WAR” 
gest for August 21. 
Wititiam MARION 
Digest for August 21. 


MEDICAL 


Reapinc Courses. Literary Di- 


Reepy. With portrait. Literary 


Literary Criticism. Literary 


for August &. 
ee ee 
NEWS AND NOTES. 
Marguerite Wilkinson is traveling 
England with her husband in search of ma- 





through 


terial for a new book and for some articles 


on great English authors for the Touchstone 


Magazine. 


Anatole France is going to marry, at the 


age of seventy-seven 





William Dean Howells left but one com 


pleted manuscript, a novel -which he wrote 
some years ago but for personal reasons d 
cided should not be published 


lifetime. 


during his 


The little frame nouse in Camden, N. J.. 
where Walt Whitman spent his last days 
has been bought by the city of Camden fo: 
$600, and will be moved either to Whitman 
Park or to Forest Hill Park, and converted 
into a memorial museum. 

A grant of £100 in the British Civil Li 
Pensions to William Watson, added to his 
previous pension, him £200 a year 
The Gordon Stables, who was 
popular a good many years ago as a writer 


gives 
widow of 


of boys’ stories, receives an annual pensiot 
of £75, and the same sum has been granted 
to T. Sturge Moore “in recognition of his 
distinction as a poet and artist, and in co: 
sideration of his circumstances.” 


The writers’ association of Norway has 
asked the Storthing to appropriate 60,00 
kroner annually for the benefit of those 


writers “whose works, having literary value 
only, cannot hope for sufficient business su 

cess to enable their authors to live in these 
hard times.” They propose to 
the Government by the 


present the 


recompense 
following plan: At 
Norwegian copyright 
extinct fifty years after the 


becomes 
author’s death 
The writers’ association proposes that at 
expiration of the fifty years all royalties 


+ 


to the Government. 


They claim that a min 
mum of the annual profits from the w 
of some of the 


orks 
greatest Norwegian writers 
would be more than 60,000 kroner. 

In order to 
Gyldendals of 


the cost of 
Copenhagen have 
that they will begin this fall to 


reduce 


books 
announced 
lithograph 
typewritten manuscripts. 

The Century Company (New York) will 


send to anybody on request a_ b 


of Frederick O’Brien. 


oklet 
biography 
The corrected 


“Life of 


proof-sheets of Boswell’s 


Johnson,” were sold at the Walpole 


A. Edward 


‘The Amenities of Book 


Galleries recently for $2,200, to 


Newton, author of 


Collecting.” 
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“A Study of Poetry,’ by Bliss Perry 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ), covers the 
whole field of poetry, discussing such sub- 
jects as “The Poet’s Imagination,” “ Verbal 
Images,’ “Imagist Verse,’ “Genius and In- 
spiration,’ “The Nature of Rhythm,” and 
“Rhyme, Stanza, and Free Verse,” with an 
extended discussion of lyric verse. 

“The Americanization of Edward Bok,” 
the autobiography of the boy from Holland 
who became the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, is announced by the Scribner’s 

Twentieth Century French \Vriters,” by 
Mme. Mary Duclaux (Charles Scribner’ 
Sons ), comprises a series of biographical 
studies of French poets and novelists cf the 
present century, among ther Maurice 

Jarrés, Romain Rolland, Edmor Rostand, 
Henri Barbusse, and Paul Claudel 

Albert Bigelow Paine is preparing a 
densation of his long biography of Mar! 
Twain, and it will be published by 
pers in the fall. 

The Macmillans have publ 
and sixth volumes of “TI 
min Disraeli, Ear] of 
work of George E. Buckle, who took up the 
task upon the death of W. F. Moneypenny, 
who was the author of the first four vol 
umes. 

“The Kinds of Poetry, and Other Essays,” 
by Professor John Erskine, of olum 
University ( Dutheld and Co.), 
essays : “ The Kinds of Poetry 
Poetry,” “The Teaching 
‘Scholarship and Poetry.” 

“Methods and Materials of Literary C1 
icism,” by Charles Mills Gayley and Benja- 
min Putnam Kurtz, is the second volume in 
a series of practical handbooks Methods 
and Materials of Literary Critici 

To the history of book publi in Lon 
don is to be added a volume on “John Mur 
ray III.,” written by his son, John Murray 
IV. 

“Echoes of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 

J. Christian Bay, of the John Crerar Library, 
is published in a limited edition of five hun 
dred numbered copies by Walter M. Hill 


( Chicago ). 


The second volume of the life of Goethe 


h Professor P. Hume Brown had nearly 


whic 
completed when he died in the winter of 
i918 has been revised and finished by Lord 
Haldane, and will be published under the 
title, ““ The Later Years of Goethe,” by John 
Murray (London). The first volume, 
“The Youth of Goethe,” appeared in 1913. 

“Margaret Fuller : a Psychological Biog- 
raphy,” by Katherine Anthony, is published 
by Harcourt, Brace, & Howe 

“Mary Russell Mitford and Her Sur- 
roundings,”’ by Constance Hill, is published 

the John Lane Company. 

zlish-German Literary Influences,” by 

‘e Marsden Price, is a bibliography 
added to the University of Cali- 
lications in Modern Philology. 

Stopford Brooke's last critical work, 
“Naturalism in English Poetry,” is an- 

unced by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Dante: The Central Man of all the 
World,” | ohn T. Slattery ( New York: 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons ), gives a course of 

delivered at the New York State 
Teachers at Albany 

Announced additions to the Contemporary 
Series are “Some Contemporary Novelists 
(Women)” and “Some Contemporary 


Novelists ( Men ),” by R. Brimley Johnson, 
P 


‘Some Contemporary vets,” by Harold 


ind “Some Contemporary Drama- 
\\ Stace. 

A brief biography of Thomas H. Huxley, 
Leonard Huxley, is to be 


written by his 
published in th fe Stories of Famous 
Men. 

Humphrey Milford (London ) announces 

“Commentary on Robert Browning’s 

ing and the Book,’” by A. K. Cook 

Dr. George F. Pentecost died in New 

York August 7, aged seventy-seven. 

Virginia Frances Townsend died at Arl- 
ington, Mass., August 11, aged eighty-four. 

Sir Norman Lockyer died at Sidmouth, 
England, August 16, aged eighty-four. 

Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton died at 
Huntington, L. L,. August 22, aged eighty- 


yne. 
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